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happy within his narrow boundary as no man of in-
definite range ever was: who flatters himself that he is
so completely emancipated from the essential law of
poor human intellect, by which it can only see one
thing at a time well, that he can even turn round upon
the imperfection and lay a solemn interdict upon it.
Did Bentham really suppose that it is in poetry only
that propositions cannot be exactly true, cannot con-
tain in themselves all the limitations and qualifications
with which they require to be taken when applied to
practice? We have seen how far his own prose pro-
positions are from realizing this Utopia: and even the
attempt to approach it would be incompatible not
with poetry merely, but with oratory, and popular
writing of every kind. Bentham's charge is true to the
fullest extent; all writing which undertakes to make
men feel truths as well as see them, does take up one
point at a time, does seek to impress that, to drive
that home, to make it sink into and colour the whole
mind of the reader or hearer. It is justified in doing so,
if the portion of truth which it thus enforces be that
whichis calledfor by the occasion. All writingaddressed
to the feelings has a natural tendency to exaggeration;
but Bentham should have remembered that in this, as
in many things, we must aim at too much, to be
assured of doing enough.

From the same principle in Bentham came the intri-
cate and involved style, which makes his later writings
books for the student only, not the general reader. It
was from his perpetually aiming at impracticable pre-
cision. Nearly all his earlier, and many parts of his later
writings, are models, as we have already observed, of
light* playful, and popular style: a Benthamiana might
be made of passages worthy of Addison or Goldsmith.
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